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gunner’s Guide, and Weston’s Combat Shooting for 
Police, I consider Instinct Combat Shooting to be a valu- 
able reference and training guide. 

Read—and study—this important book. Should your 
life ever be on the line, you will doubtless say a prayer of 
thanks for having done so. 


—Bradley J. Steiner, Professor 
Academy of Self-Defense 
Seattle, Washington 


Bradley J. Steiner is a combat martial arts professor. 
He teaches police, soldiers, bodyguards, and civilians at 
his Academy of Self-Defense in Seattle, Washington. He is 
president of the International Combat Martial Arts 
Federation, founder of American Combato, former 
Washington State Director of the American Society of 
Law Enforcement Trainers, and author of many books on 
close combat that are in use throughout the world. He has 
been a teacher for twenty-eight years. 
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ince the introduction of 
Se: concepts taught in 
this book, police agencies 
all over the world have adopted the methods of Instinct 
Combat Shooting with handguns. Sometimes called 
“point shooting,” a somewhat ambiguous term, this tech- 
nique of firefight survival has universally taken hold 
after many years of ridicule and doubt on the part of 
some of the old-school instructors. Way back when, many 
officers charged with police training scoffed at the 
thought of ever firing a shot without the proper “sight 
picture,” especially with a pistol or revolver. However, 
testimony of survivors of shoot-outs and careful analysis 
of firefights have proven that shooting instinctively is 
not only extremely fast but equally accurate under the 
pressure of a gun battle. In addition, court decisions such 
as Popow v. City of Margate, NY (1979), mandate that 
officers must be trained in all phases of handgun use, 
including moving target techniques. 

Impacting a moving target while trying to maintain a 
“sight picture” is truly a lucky hit. The Popow decision 
made it clear that police officers must have job-related 
training. 
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The once popular and common Practical Pistol 
Course (PPC), developed in the 1930s, is no longer reali- 
ty. Studies of recent officer-involved shootings have 
shown that most firefights occur at close range, in a very 
short time span, and under limited light conditions—cir- 
cumstances the PPC did not address. This book picks up 
where others have left offin teaching street survival and 
includes moving target instruction that exchanges luck 
for skill. . 

The methods shown here are not for the novice. Basic 
abilities at bull’s-eye shooting, including accepted 
breathing, grip, and trigger control, are prerequisites to 
make effective use of these techniques. 

Most people can shoot a handgun, as all thatis 
required is pulling the trigger. However, not all can score 
well, much less hit the intended target, under adverse 
conditions. It is hoped that the reader will benefit from 
the contents of this book and thus increase his or her 
chances of survival in the event of a real-life firefight. 

For those who carry a handgun for defensive purpos- 
es, there is no such thing as too much of the right kind of 
practice. Instinct Combat Shooting will present the cor- 
rect methods and ways to practice to be a survivor. 

Instinct shooting is not new; there are numerous 
books and articles on the subject, although most are 
slanted toward shotgun use on clay or live birds. 
However, many of the same techniques apply, and the 
serious instinct shooter is encouraged to read and study 
other works, such as Instinct Shooting, by Mike 
Jennings. This book, published in 1959, tells the story of 
Lucky McDaniel, the true father of instinct shooting. 


CHAPTER 1! 


Weapon Choice 


irst and foremost, use 
Be: quality firearms. To 
be proficient at any form 
of handgun shooting, you must consume a lot of rounds 
of ammunition, and poorly made guns just won't hold up. 
The old adage “You get what you pay for” holds doubly 
true for firearms. Quality costs, and itis determined by 
three primary factors: the grade of the steel, the degree 
of tempering, and the fit of the parts. Choose a gun with 
a history of and reputation for long-term reliable func- 
tion. The extra hundred dollars or so you spend now will 
be more than worth it when you consider the possibility 
that your cheap substitute could fail in a life-threatening 
moment or wear out in practice so that you have to 
replace it anyway. 

The actual choice of size, both physical and caliber, 
should be determined by whatever is most comfortable. 
A .44 Magnum—or even a .357 Magnum—that is not a 
pleasure to shoot is definitely not the gun to rely on. The 
same goes for the physical size of the handgun, though 
custom-made stocks can make a larger gun feel smaller 
and vice versa. A few well-placed shots from a small-cal- 
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iber weapon are far better than a whole clip of poorly 
placed shots from a magnum. 

Stainless steel weapons have come a long way since 
their debut in the early 1960s. The first-generation 
pieces had problems with tempering and thus were 
prone to breakage and premature wear. Modern stain- 
less steel firearms are both durable and practical for offi- 
cers who may encounter adverse weather conditions. 
Heavy use, which would wear the finish from standard 
blued guns, is not a problem with stainless steel. 

Lightweight or alloy-frame guns, though they have 
seen vast improvement over the years, are still not strong 
enough to be duty guns. The constant firing of full-power 
loads that is required to keep in practice (at least six hun- 
dred rounds per year), in addition to hundreds of dry fir- 
ings, will take its toll on nonsteel-framed weapons. 
However, some handguns are produced in both a steel 
model and an alloy model, thus allowing the steel model to 
be used for practice while the alloy-frame gun is kept for 
carry. A favorite “set” is the Smith & Wesson Chief’s 
Special M37 Airweight and M36 Steel. 

Volumes have been written on the merits and shortcom- 
ings of revolvers versus semiautomatics. However, in the 
last few years advances have been made in the design and 
function of semiautos, as well as the cartridges they digest. 
Older semiautos that require the release of a manual safety 
are a disadvantage to the carrier of concealed weapons. 
During a firefight you don’t want to be doing anything but 
pulling the trigger. However, current-generation autoload- 
ers, such as Glocks or Sig Sauers, do not require user-oper- 
ated safeties to prevent accidental firing. Double-action- 
only autos, with only a decocking lever, have most of the 
advantages ofa revolver plus the added firepower of large- 
capacity magazines. Suffice it to say that just as weight, 
size, steel type, and caliber are matters of personal prefer- 
ence, so is the choice of whether to carry a revolver ora 
semiautomatic; the carrier has the right to decide. 
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CHAPTER 2 


on 


anufacture and type 
should be whatever you 
are going to carry. How- 


ever, it is advisable to use light loads until you have fun- 
damentals of trigger control, grip, etc. down pat. Then 
you can and should practice with the full loads you plan 
to carry to familiarize yourself with their noise and 
recoil. For practice, the best ammunition is an empty 
gun (i.e., dry-firing with an unloaded gun is your best 
option). A favorite method is to work out while watching 
TV. Most modern handguns of quality will not be harmed 
by dry-firing, contrary to what many so-called gun 
experts have said in the past. Smith & Wesson issued a 
written statement on 14 July 1970 that said, in part, 
“Dry-firing will have no adverse effects on our hand- 
guns.” The display card found in many gun stores 
admonishing, “People who know guns don’t snap them,” 
must only apply to the cheapies. 

Your life depends on the ammunition you select for 
your personal defense; be sure it performs well in your 
particular weapon. Though most loads will function uni- 
formly in the same model of firearm, there are excep- 
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tions, and group size varies among different brands. 
Also, just as gun size, weight, and caliber are matters of 
personal preference, certain levels of noise and muzzle 
blast that various cartridges produce might be consid- 
ered unacceptable to some. 

Use only quality, factory-loaded ammunition. Re- 
loads from your department armorer or neighborhood 
buddy are not recommended for reliable performance in 
life-threatening situations. The number of misfires or 
other quality-control problems that occur with factory 
loads is infinitesimal in comparison to the millions of 
rounds produced. 

The case/bullet/load combination that groups best for 
you and for your particular handgun is the only round that 
you should carry and use for practice. Try not to be brain- 
washed by the claims of some new “hot shot” cartridge that 
exits the test barrels at a zillion feet per second and mush- 
rooms to the size of a fist. If it shoots 3-foot groups for you, 
it’s advisable to pass it up for the old reliable that hits 
where you hold. Again, the old adage applies: “A few well- 
placed shots... whole clip of poorly .. .” 


GRHAPTER 3 


he stocks are the single 

most important piece of 

equipment on the hand- 

gun. They must fit your hand in such a way that every 

time you place your hand on them your grip will be the 

same. In other words, your middle, ring, and little fin- 

gers will wrap around to the same place on the opposite 

side of the stock, and your thumb will lock down on the 

same location, thus allowing your trigger finger to place 

itself in the same position on the trigger every time. This 
applies to instinct shooting as well as bull’s-eye. 

As you learned in basic range instruction, the pres- 
sure of your grip must be consistent in order to score con- 
sistently. The same principle applies to the placement of 
your fingers on the stocks. If placement and pressure are 
constant and consistent, then the shots have to go in the 
same place. Move a finger or change the tension of the 
hold and the placement of the shot will be affected. 
During target shooting, when you have an abundance of 
time to align sights and thus compensate for a shift of 
hand placement, acceptable scores can be realized. 
However, in instinct shooting, where there is no time and 
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mechanical sights are not utilized, the positioning of the 
digits is of great importance. If you can’t withdraw your 
weapon with your hands in the same place every time, 
you're not ready for instinct shooting. _ 

The best way to get stocks to fit your hand is to make 
them yourself. Of course, most shooters don’t have either 
the time or the ability to do this, though most oversized 
factory grips can be reshaped easily with a few wood 
rasps and a little sandpaper. The next best stocks come 
from reputable, specialized custom stock makers. 

Some of the new innovations in composition stock 
material have yielded many benefits for the handgunner. 
No longer are you limited to walnut or hard rubber. 
Several gun manufacturers have begun to offer form-fit- 
ting grips as a standard part of their weapons. 

In addition to the fit of the stock, it is imperative that 
the stocks do not interfere with loading, holstering, 
weapon withdrawal, or any other critical, life-defending 
function. 


GliAP! ER. 4 


sures 


that you approach a scene 

with your weapon in the 
drawn-and-ready position, place your trigger finger out- 
side the trigger guard, as shown in the photo. Notice that 
the trigger finger is bent and poised outside and just in 
front of the trigger. There are two advantages of this. For 
one, if an assailant should grab your handgun in a sur- 
prise move, he will not be able to wrest it from you by 
breaking the finger caught inside the trigger guard. Also, 
if you should stumble or fall, the muscle-tensing reaction 
will not cause you to pull the trigger and perhaps injure 
an innocent person. 

Placing the finger above and alongside the trigger 
housing is also an acceptable safe-carry method. 
However, in this case it takes two movements to place 
your finger on the trigger should a shot be necessary 
(i.e., to move the finger down and in). Though the time 
involved in this additional movement is negligible, the 
placement of the trigger finger in the same location on 
the trigger every time is just as important as the con- 
sistent placement of any other digit on the grip. The 


I: the situation demands 
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Author Chuck Klein demonstrates the correct position 
of the trigger finger for carry (outside trigger guard). This 
allows for direct placement of the index finger on the trig- 
ger in one fluid movement should the situation demand 
it. The only time the index finger touches the trigger is 
when a shot is needed. 
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The stocks on this Smith & Wesson M19 “Combat 
Magnum,” which were custom-made by author Chuck 
Klein, facilitate the placement of fingers and palm by the 
judicious use of grooves and indentations. Putting your 
hand in the same place on the stock every time is of 
utmost importance in being able to place your shots in the 
same location consistently. Successful instinct combat 
shooting requires the barrel-axis relationship to be in 
sync with eye-hand coordination. To put it another way, if 
the axis of the barrel is not aligned with where your hand 
is pointing (the target your eyes are focused on), the shot 
will be errant. 
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Control of small handguns, such as this Smith & 
Wesson M36 “Chief’s Special,” is greatly enhanced by the 
addition of these hand-filling custom stocks. Finger 
grooves and thinned index finger trough promote consis- 
tent grip, imperative to successful instinct shooting. 
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shooter is advised to use and practice whatever method 
works best. 

Of course, if you have identified a perpetrator as one 
who must be contained at gunpoint, then your firearm 
will no longer be in the ready position but will actually be 
pointed at the target, and you will be justified in keeping 
your finger on the trigger. The trigger finger is never 
placed on the trigger unless your target has been identi- 
fied and you are pointing a weapon at that target, ready 
to shoot if necessary. 
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hen called to use his 
weapon, the police offi- 
cer will, in most cases, 


have to act in a very short time span. In this tiny window 
of time he or she will need to be able to withdraw the hol- 
stered firearm from most any position and get into the 
firing position. It stands to reason that the faster the 
weapon can be brought into battery the more time the 
officer has to: a) seek cover, b) assess the situation, and c) 
get off a lifesaving shot. 

With regard to fast draw, today’s modern weapon- 
retention devices are designed for removal of the gun by 
the hand coming from underneath and behind. For 
smooth and consistent retrieval, the hand makes a 
slightly circular, continuous motion. The hand does not 
stop during any part of its travel until the shot is fired or 
the gun is at the ready. The circular motion, even though 
it might cover more distance than a snatch-and-grab 
method, is actually faster and more reliable, because it 
facilitates placing the fingers in the correct position. 
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Using the snatch-and-grab method requires the hand 
to stop as it reaches the weapon and start again when 
picking up the heavy gun from a dead stop. Also, when 
the hand stops at the weapon, the natural tendency is to 
adjust finger placement, which leads to fumbles and lost 
time. With the circular procedure, the hand never stops 
and the fingers can slide into place with any slight 
realignment taking place during the overall movement. 
The two methods of weapon removal are summed up by 
Sir Isaac Newton’s laws of motion. 

Everyone should have learned in physics class 
Newton’s discovery that “a body in motion tends to stay 
in motion; a body at rest tends to stay at rest.” In other 
words, if the hand has to stop and start again, asin the 
snatch-and-grab method, the total time it takes to pro- 
duce the weapon from its holster will be longer because 
the resistance of being stopped must be overcome. Not 
only is surmounting this interim stoppage time-consum- 
ing, but there is the possibility of shifting or reposition- 
ing the grip, which wastes additional time. 

With the continuous circular method the hand is 
always in motion and therefore no time lag occurs (a 
body in motion tends. ..). In addition, while the hand is 
in its continuously circular motion it will facilitate the 
correct placement of the fingers on the grip, eliminating 
the problem of repositioning or adjusting the grip. 
Utilizing this continuous circular method, speed of 
weapon withdrawal is limited only to the dexterity of 
the shooter. 

Sure, we’re only talking about fractions of a second, 
but add a few tenths during weapon removal, a few 
tenths to align the sights, and an additional split second 
here and there, and soon you'll be wondering why it’s you 
and not your assailant the EMTs are carting off to the 
emergency room! 

All of these procedures are suggested for the off- 
duty/concealed carry mode and are not intended for 
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department uniform holsters that contain security 
devices. Because of the multitude of different duty holster 
designs, it is impossible to cover all of the proper weapon 
withdrawal techniques these specialized external rigs 
demand in this text. Those who use scabbards containing 
snaps or special features to reduce unauthorized weapon 
removal should follow the training recommendations of 
their departments and/or holster manufacturers. 

The circular motion is described as follows: with the 
hand at rest and in front of the weapon, start the hand 
down and back past the holster. Moving down and back, 
the arm and hand swing up and forward toward the 
stocks. The first contact should be with the middle, ring, 
and small finger. These digits lift the gun up and pull it 
toward the heel and the inside of the hand. The hand 
does not stop during any of this fluid motion. Once the 
stocks are firmly in the hand, the gun should be out of 
the holster and moving up and forward. The upward 
movement levels out, and the hand, arm, and weapon 
move to the shooting position of what is commonly called 
“point shoulder arm.” If the shooter wants to use the 
crouch or semicrouch shooting position, he should not 
begin the crouch movement until the weapon has cleared 
the holster. In the final phase of weapon removal, the 
entire unit—hand, gun, and arm, clear of the holster— 
continues moving toward the target until it comes toa 
stop against the nonshooting hand or, as in single-hand- 
ed control, at the limit of its forward travel. It is at this 
point, and not an instant sooner or later, that the officer 
should fire a shot if he or she has already made the deci- 
sion to shoot. 

In order for the hand to complete its motions and 
retrieve the weapon in a timely manner with correctly 
placed fingers, the security retainment device must 
always be in the same location. To put it another way, the 
holster must always be at the same level and in the same 
place on the belt or shoulder to facilitate consistent 
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draws. Also, the holster must be firmly attached to the 
belt or harness and must not shift positions during the 
tour of duty. 

Your weapon belongs in only one of two places—its 
containment device or your hand. As you practice the 
proper withdraw techniques and gain confidence, the 
pseudo need for premature draw-downs will diminish, as 
will any thoughts of placing your gun in any other loca- 
tion. This lesson was learned the hard way by one large, 
reputable law enforcement agency a few years back. 
During a high-speed chase, two of the plainclothes offi- 
cers, in separate vehicles, removed their weapons from 
their holsters and placed their guns on the seat next to 
them in anticipation of an impending shoot-out. A worst- 
case scenario developed when their cars were jostled 
enough during the stop that their firearms were knocked 
to the floorboard and consequently lost for the duration 
of the battle. Some of the responding agents lost their 
lives in the ensuing firefight. 

Holsters, like the firearms they retain, must be of 
high quality. Firm, rigid or semirigid, well-fitting rigs 
with a belt loop the size of the belt are a must. Except for 
certain undercover operatives, soft holsters that do not 
allow the user to redeposit his gun without the use of a 
second hand are not recommended. With the exception of 
uniformed officers, who must carry their handguns in 
the open and thus need security devices to keep unautho- 
rized persons from gaining control of their weapons, 
shooters should stay away from holsters that contain 
thumb snaps or similar controls. If you carry a gun for 
protection, then you don’t need to be fumbling around for 
thumb breaks or other innovative security devices. Your 
holster should be of sufficient fit and quality that it will 
hold your weapon under all conditions other than the 
most severe physical action. Pull-through snaps that 
release when the weapon is pulled out in the normal 
manner are the exception. However, just one company, 
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Null Holster, Inc., of Resaca, Georgia, makes this patent- 
ed design, and for only some of its rigs. Just as with the 
semiauto, quality weapon-retention rigs should contain 
no added snaps, levers, or other extraneous items that 
have to be manipulated before action. In a firefight, all 
you need to be doing is drawing and firing. 

Practice the circular draw method, first from a 
straight standing position and then, as you gain profi- 
ciency, with the side step, the turn-and-fire routine, or 
other positions taught at your academy. 
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rigger control is the sci- 

ence of depressing and 

releasing the trigger. 

Please note that releasing the trigger is included in this 

definition and is of equal importance to the rearward 

movement of the trigger. Inconsistent release will be 

most noticeable during rapid fire, as in a life-or-death 
gun battle. 

The trigger should be operated in both directions uni- 
formly and at the same speed and pressure. It should not 
stop, other than at the very end of its movement in either 
direction. Trigger control is not squeezing! Squeezing is 
defined as pressure applied to the subject (trigger) by 
two or more objects (fingers and hand). Only the index 
finger should apply the pressure, while the other fingers 
maintain a constant and uniform pressure on the stocks. 
The classic example some instructors use to demonstrate 
the difference is that of squeezing of a lemon or an eye 
dropper. To squeeze these is to apply pressure with two 
or more fingers, which is not the way to achieve proper 
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trigger control. To depress the trigger correctly you must 
move only the index finger in a nonstop, uniform motion. 

After the shot is away, the trigger must be returned 
to its original position. As mentioned above, the release 
of the trigger is also part of the function of the index fin- 
ger. Do not just take your finger away and thus allow the 
trigger to snap back, as you will then have to reposition 
your finger for the next shot and your rhythm will be 
lost. Release the trigger in the same positive manner and 
at the same speed with which you depressed it. 

This control technique is very important during rapid 
fire, as well as in instinct shooting. The use of this 
depress-release pattern will help keep the firearm pointed 
at the target during all phases of shooting. In other words, 
after the shot is away, control of the trigger release will 
ensure that the firearm will remain on target and the fin- 
ger will be ready and poised for additional shots. 

As with removal of the weapon, constant and consis- 
tent motion is required for proficient utilization ofa 
handgun. Mounting, trigger control, and pressure are of 
equal importance when handling a rifle or a shotgun; 
however, combat handgunning requires an additional 
element: speed. If your life depends on surviving a con- 
frontation with an armed and dangerous assailant, then 
it is imperative that the aforementioned procedures be 
practiced until they become natural and rapid. Missed 
shots and time lost in a gunfight could mean lost life— 
your own. 
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Physical Positions 


substantial part of trig- 
ger control is the cor- 
ect use of the fingers. 


As mentioned earlier, comfortable and consistent 
placement of the hand and fingefs is first and fore- 
most. The actual positions and operations of these dig- 
its are as follows. 


INDEX FINGER 

This digit touches and operates the trigger only. It 
does not touch the stock at any point from its tip that 
protrudes through the trigger guard to its third joint 
at the hand. Stocks that do not allow for a space 
between the index finger and the gun frame or stock 
are not designed properly. The pad between the tip 
and the first joint is the correct point of contact on 
the trigger. Do not place the trigger in the crevice of 
the first joint or on the pad between the second and 
third joints. 
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MIDDLE AND RING FINGERS 
These fingers are placed comfortably on the stock 
to hold the weapon firmly. Pressure and position of 
these two digits are constant and consistent at all 
times, from draw to fire to trigger release. Memory 
grooves on the stock will help locate and maintain the 
correct position. 


SMALL FINGER 
The baby finger only lightly touches the stocks. This 
finger has no real value, but it can cause inconsistent 
hits if too much pressure is applied. Light, consistent 
pressure is the rule with the pinky. 


THUMB 
This digit, like the ring and middle fingers, holds the 
gun firmly. The thumb should always be in the same 
place, locked low and in a comfortable position. Do not 
lap it over the middle or ring fingers, as this will place 
uneven pressure on them. 


BODY 

One of the most beneficial aspects of developing the 
techniques of instinct shooting is that there are not rigid 
requirements for positioning the body, feet, and arms. 
Some old-style defensive shooting procedures required 
the shooter to assume certain positions with regard to 
the body or extremities. These set placements worked 
very well as long as the defending police officer was 
standing on level ground, facing his attacker squarely, 
and had full control of both hands and arms. 

With instinct combat shooting, the operative need 
only learn to coordinate eye contact with barrel position. 
Other than the hand placement discussed previously, 
which is a requirement for any form of handgun shoot- 
ing, there are no set mechanical procedures or positions 
to learn. 
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However, to effectively master instinct combat shoot- 
ing, the trainee should begin by practicing common tar- 
get shooting stances: 


° Left foot shghtly forward (right-handed shooter) 
¢ Weight balanced 


° Knees slightly bent—not an exaggerated “gun 
slinger” crouch. 


¢ Weaver, modified Weaver, or isosceles two-hand 
hold. 


Do not learn to rely on certain body or foot positions, 
as itis more important to be able to shoot accurately 
from different positions by depending on proper grip and 
use of the eyes. 

Once you have gained proficiency in the methods 
taught here, you will be comfortable hitting targets from 
most any body position, including lying flat on your back! 
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Mental Attitude 


he mental attitude is one 

of the most important 

aspects of instinct shoot- 

ing. You must be positive in your approach and have the 

highest level of intent and concentration. You must be 

convinced in your own mind that the target you are look- 
ing at will be hit when and where you want it hit. 

The study and practice of defending your life by tak- 
ing the life of another is a very somber and perilous 
affair. This is not just an exercise in punching holes in 
paper targets—this is punching holes that result in non- 
living persons. During the training sessions you should 
prepare yourself mentally, treating your practice as if it 
were a life-or-death situation. Unlike with bull’s-eye 
shooting, you must be “up” and in “Condition Red” as if it 
were do or die. 

If you practice in this hyper mental state, assuming 
you have mastered the aforementioned basics, then 
everything will fall into place should a firefight ever 
actually occur. Having to consciously think about trigger 
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control or grip will break your concentration and prevent 
you from keeping your mind and eyes on the target. The 
scene of an imminent gun battle is not the place to real- 
ize that your fundamental shooting skills are lacking. To 
be confident of hitting your assailant, you must be sure 
that your hands are locked in proper position from draw 
to first shot. 

Again, this is not plinking practice, so key yourself 
up for the task at hand. Your mind must be on the sub- 
ject and not cluttered with thoughts of sight alignment, 
grip, stance, etc. Also, concentrating fully does not mean 
being tense. Obvious tension on your part might be 
transmitted to the perp and thus cause more aggression. 
As with any police contact, look and act alert and confi- 
dent in order to help demoralize your opponent. 

In the event of a shoot-out, do not take your eyes from 
the target to see what result your shots had. This is a 
natural tendency of the ill-prepared amateur. You’ll 
know soon enough. Do not try to “walk” your shots dur- 
ing practice. In a real firefight you most likely won’t be 
able to see the hits due to poor lighting or the fact that 
the perp’s clothing will hide the shots. Relying on visual 
confirmation of scores is a dangerous precedent to set. 

Think positive. Be confident that your training will 
ensure that your hand will automatically go to the cor- 
rect position in the same way every time, that you will 
operate the trigger in the same way every time, and that 
the shots will all go to the point of concentration. 

To keep an advantageous mental attitude you 
should run worst-case scenarios through your mind 
on a daily basis. Alone or with the companionship of a 
fellow officer or training partner, ask what would you 
do if you surprised an armed robber in progress while 
picking up your order at the local pizzeria. Would 
your gun hand be out of action because it was holding 
your wallet, a flashlight, or a portable radio? Where in 
the store could you take cover? Did you see an accom- 
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plice in the getaway car, and could he be coming in 
behind you? 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the mental 
condition of every person who carries a firearm is the 
ability to justify the taking of another’s life. That is a 
subject on which volumes have been written, and it will 
not be addressed here. It is assumed that the reader, by 
studying combat firearms methods, has personally rec- 
onciled this power with his or her own mortality. 
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ral aptitude, impulse, or 

capacity. An instinctive 

reaction is a natural tendency to act rapidly and with preci- 
sion without any forethought ortonscious planning. 
Instincts can be inborn reactions, and they can also be 
trained, learned reactions. We are all born with the instinct 
to protect ourselves first. Police officers learn to instinctive- 
ly protect others first, even if it means harm to themselves. 
Instinct shooting is the action that follows the real- 
ization or mental message within the brain that tells you 
a shot must be fired at a target. The follow-on action 
depends on your position and that of the weapon to be 
operated. With a holstered weapon, you must draw it, 
bring it to a firing position, and operate it as many times 
as needed without ever removing your eyes from the tar- 
get. This is one of the keys to instinct shooting. Not only 
do your eyes have to see the target, but they must focus 
on the smallest, most centralized part of this target. 
Search your adversary for some small item, such asa 


[en is defined as a natu- 
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All three of these targets are out of focus in this photo, 
but note that the gun is in focus. This is incorrect. 
Focusing on the sights causes your assailants to be out of 
focus and thus makes their movement or the presence of a 
weapon difficult to detect. In real-life situations, you will 
most likely be looking at the assailants instinctively. 
However, unless you are conditioned for instinct combat 
shooting, time will be lost while you search for a sight pic- 
ture after determining that a shot is required. Or, if your 
lack of training results in your barrel axis not being 
where your eyes are focused, the odds of your shot missing 
the target will be greater. 
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wa 
aad 


Of these three targets, only the one in the center target 
isin focus. With his or her eyes focused on the main 
threat, there is no need for the officer trained in instinct 
combat shooting to waste valuable time checking the 
weapon’s sights should a shot be required. Notice the 
sights are completely out of focus, but the assailant’s 
accomplices, though not as clear as the main threat, are 
still distinguishable. By focusing at the distance of the 
attacker, the officer can detect other dangers with periph- 
eral vision. 
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belt buckle, or maybe just the shiny corner of it. This is 
what you should concentrate on, and this is where your 
shots will hit. With your eyes focused at the distance the 
target is in relation to you, and not on your sights, you 
will, with your peripheral vision, be able to see any 
movement that could be dangerous to you. Conversely, if 
your focus is on the weapon’s sights, you will not observe 
a secondary assailant who might be off to one side. 

The coordination of the extremities with the eye/mind 
affiliation is natural, and tasks that require hand move- 
ment based on eye/mind information are common to 
many functions. Throwing a ball is pure instinct. You 
don’t need any sights or other artificial assistance—just 
look where you want the ball to hit and your eyes trans- 
mit the target image to your brain while the brain com- 
putes the trajectory and muscle power needed. Of course, 
the first time you tried it might have been a little embar- 
rassing, but with practice it became acceptable. Shooting 
instinctively is also an action that has to be honed and 
practiced until it becomes natural. 

Let’s take a typical police confrontation: you have 
responded to a domestic complaint/person-injured report. 
Upon entry into the subject’s home, you notice that the 
place is in disarray—a female subject is lying in an unnat- 
ural position across a chair, apparently unconscious and 
covered with blood. A male subject in a grease-stained, 
partially opened shirt is standing in a doorway leading to 
what looks like a bedroom. Loud noise is coming from one 
of the two doorways that lead from the room you are in. As 
you blurt out, “What happened here?” the male subject 
reaches behind his back. You respond by screaming 
“Freeze!” while drawing your sidearm. You have observed 
his overt move that, under the circumstances, could be 
interpreted as menacing and have now riveted (focused) 
on one of the grease spots on his shirt that is closest to the 
center of his body. This is where you want the shot to 
strike if this last resort is necessary. 
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Looking at your sights under these conditions could 
be tantamount to signing your own death warrant, 
because if you are focused at arm’s length you would not 
be able to see when the subject moves to produce a 
weapon that could harm you. In addition, the appear- 
ance of another subject from one of the other rooms could 
go unnoticed if your peripheral vision is reduced because 
your focus is set to arm’s length. This added person could 
be a young child, the perp, or an accomplice of the perp. 

In the above scenario, most officers, regardless of 
their training, would not be searching for a correct sight 
picture, at least up until the time that a shot would be 
required. At the point of decision, the bull’s-eye shooter 
might revert to his training and lose valuable time trying 
to find a perfect sight picture. Besides, it’s just plain com- 
mon sense not to ever remove your eyes from the dan- 
ger—a natural, instinctive reaction. This book's goal is to 
hone those natural, instinctive actions and couple them 
with learned and accurate hand manipulation. 

Your eyes, much like a camera lens, have the ability 
to focus on either close or distant objects. The big differ- 
ence, and the important one for shooting, is that the 
human eye can focus on larger or smaller objects at the 
same distance, whereas the camera lens cannot distin- 
guish between objects at the same distance; all objects at 
the same range are equally in focus. The advantage of 
this selective focus that humans possess is that the 
shooter can focus on the smallest part of the target he or 
she can see. The smaller the target you can focus on, the 
closer to the center of the target your shots will strike. 

The disadvantage to being able to differentiate and 
focus in on one object among many at the same distance 
is becoming a victim of Peripheral-Optic Distortion/ 
Dysfunction, commonly called tunnel vision. This phe- 
nomenon occurs when the shooter focuses all of his or her 
energy of concentration on the target, totally blocking 
out all peripheral happenings. There is a fine line 
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between tunnel vision and concentration on the target. 
In fact, tunnel vision is desirable and acceptable if uti- 
lized for just the short time directly before and during 
the actual firing of the shot. Blocking out all other 
goings-on for any longer period of time, however, is dan- 
gerous to the shooter and defeats the purpose of instinct 
shooting. 

So now you know the three most important aspects of 
instinct combat shooting: 


° Identify the smallest centralized target. 
° Focus the eyes at the correct distance. 
* Concentrate fully on your target. 


Once you have conditioned yourself to instinctively 
(that natural impulse) identify, focus, and concentrate, 
the three operations will be as one. Notice there is no 
mention of using the sights. Handgun sights are for 
slow-fire target work or for distances of over 20 yards. 

Practice observing a focal point on subjects you 
encounter during everyday details. When you encounter 
a fellow officer on the street or in the squad room, just for 
an instant, look him or her over and pick a small, cen- 
tralized spot (belt buckle corner, button edge, tie clip cen- 
ter), focus (really look at this mark), and visualize con- 
centrating on that point and having to draw your weapon 
(visualize only—no drawing, even in jest!). 

You can get additional practice with an unloaded 
weapon while watching TV. As objects or persons appear 
on the screen, go through the routine from draw to dry 
fire, trying to nail the target while at the same time 
remaining aware of other action in the room or on the 
screen. Do not strain your eyes or look “hard” at the tar- 
get. This strain is not normal and will distort your vision 
and possibly affect your physical condition adversely. 
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When practicing instinct combat shooting, it is advis- 
able to cover the sights with tape as shown to reduce the 
tendency to focus on them. Paper masking tape or plastic 
electrician’s tape works well. Be sure not to bind the 
action or interfere with the hammer fall. 
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Five rapid-fire shots from 15 feet with taped sights. 
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GriAPHER 10 


Moving Targets— 
Low Light 


ecause your attacker 
B just might not stand still 
and let you line up your 
sights on him, a little practice in hitting moving targets 
is in order. Placing shots on an object that is not station- 
ary and whose movement is not predictable is the true 
advantage of instinct shooting. Unlike skeet or trap 
shooting, where the flight of the moving target is known 
and lead and follow-through are the accepted methods of 
scoring with a shotgun, hitting a target whose moves are 
unpredictable with a single projectile is most difficult 
unless instinct shooting methods are used. Trying to 
secure a proper sight picture by constantly moving your 
eyes from target to sights and back again while the 
object changes direction and/or speed is time-consuming, 
dangerous, and not very productive. 

You should attempt this final stage of instinct shoot- 
ing only after you have mastered still target shooting. It 
is a humbling experience, even for the most experienced 
shooters. Shown in the photos is a simple device for safe- 
ly moving articles of various size. Clamp or bolt a half- 
inch electric drill holding a pulley to a post or other suit- 
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able fixture. In lieu of a V belt, use a rope, glued or melt- 
ed together to make it endless, and place it around the 
driver pulley and extend it to second pulley on a shaft 
that can be set in the ground. Tape empty gallon milk or 
water jugs to the rope, and as the drill pulls the rope and 
jugs around they will bounce and dance as they contact 
the ground, creating a most elusive target. Wrap con- 
trasting colored tape around the jugs to provide visual 
focus points. Make certain that the ground you will be 
shooting into is free of rocks and soft enough to eliminate 
any chance of ricochet, and that all participants wear 
safety gear and are behind the shooter. 

Those practiced in wing and skeet shooting will 
understand the principles, as they have learned to shoot 
by looking at a small part of the target (who ever heard of 
rifle sights on a shotgun!) and instinctively pulling the 
trigger as the gun passes the target without ever stop- 
ping the movement of the gun. That’s the secret. Pick 
your small, centralized point of concentration (a piece of 
the contrasting tape), focus, and concentrate while mov- 
ing the gun past the target. It’s all done in one split-sec- 
ond movement. Move your hands, arms, and body as one 
unit. This swing begins with the draw and doesn’t stop 
until after the shot is away. It’s all one fluid movement. 
Do not attempt to look at the fixed sights on your hand- 
gun or anything other than the point of aim on the tar- 
get. There isn’t much time, as the jug will be bouncing 
and moving right along and the point of your concentra- 
tion will be lost in an instant. But bear in mind that an 
instant is all you might have with a man intent on killing 
you. Pick your point of aim at the last possible moment— 
as the gun is coming on line. Don’t try to guess where the 
jug is going to be and hope for a lucky shot, and don’t try 
to decide on the aiming point in advance. There is plenty 
of time; it just takes practice. 

One of the most realistic forms of practice is to stand 
at one end or the other of the rope/jug rig and, as the tar- 
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get bounces toward you, draw and fire while stepping 
backward. It seems like a lot to do, but under street con- 
ditions this is what you most likely will do when con- 
fronted with a deadly frontal assault. _ 

It is during this type of shooting that all problems 
will come out. If you have not developed good trigger 
functions and your grip is not consistent, 1t will be evi- 
denced by wild and inconsistent shots. Should you regu- 
larly miss the target in the same manner (e.g., all shots 
are hitting low), then your grip is not correct. On still 
targets, it’s easy to adjust your point of aim to compen- 
sate for such misses; here you will find it is impossible. 
Your gun is not coming to where your hand is pointing. 
You must address this common problem, usually by 
altering or replacing the handgun stocks. For many peo- 
ple, firearms with factory standard stocks are just “natu- 
ral pointers.” Others require custom fitting or special 
stocks to ensure that the weapon points to where the 
shooter is looking. 

There is little difference between low-light firefight 
scenarios and full-light situations. If you can see your 
adversary and firepower is required, follow all the proce- 
dures set forth in this book. If, however, your target is not 
visible, then discharging shots, except under the most dire 
circumstances, is not recommended for obvious reasons. 
Low light levels render standard handgun sights useless 
but do not hinder instinct shooting concepts. 

In many darkened situations you might be in posses- 
sion of a flashhght. Get in the habit of dropping anything 
you have in your nonshooting hand (your shooting hand 
is always free). Trying to concentrate on where your light 
beam is pointing or remembering that your light is a 
bull’s-eye for your assailant is a burden that is not worth 
subjecting yourself to. In addition, your nonshooting 
hand might be better used to help secure cover or, at 
point-blank distances, to grab the perp or his weapon if 
your shots haven’t had time to take effect. Conditioning 
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yourself to drop the flashlight will lend itself to other sit- 
uations until dropping anything—ticket book, handcuffs, 
etc.—in your nonshooting hand becomes normal proce- 
dure. Causing projectiles to strike your attacker is the 
only objective in a gun battle; all else is secondary. As for- 
mer border patrolman Bill Jordan succinctly put it, 
“There are no second place winners.” 

During low-light shooting, the tendency to shoot low 
is due to the subconscious fear of raising the gun too 
high and thus covering up the target. This, coupled 
with peripheral vision distortion caused by the low 
level of illumination, can make scoring hits an unsure 
event. With other than extremely close shootout dis- 
tances, it is always best to seek cover or just lie down 
and pick your opportunities. 
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Summary 


by police at combat dis- 

tances are, in fact, fired 
instinctively. Put yourself in the position of having just 
arrived at the scene of an armed robbery. You are 
instructed to search the area, and during your probe of 
the probable escape route, you surprise a subject who fits 
the description of the perpetrator. Your training, coupled 
with your instincts, tells you to draw your weapon, take 
a two-hand hold, and point at the suspect while issuing a 
command such as, “Don’t move!” or “Freeze!” 

In this situation, which occurs on a regular basis in 
police agencies worldwide, are you, or any other officer 
out there, going to check the sight picture? Hell no! 
Yowre going to be looking at the suspect. In fact, no mat- 
ter what happens, you’re not going to take your eyes off 
of a person who may have just committed an armed rob- 
bery. Rest assured that if you do have to shoot you will 
not check your sights first. You will just fire away 
instinctively, whether you are conditioned to or not. The 
winners in these types of battles will be the ones who 
have practiced instinct shooting. 


[: real life, most shots fired 
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So it’s safe to say that no matter how much or how lit- 
tle training you’ve had, at firefight distances you are 
going to shoot instinctively. Therefore, it is strongly rec- 
ommended that you learn and practice instinct shooting 
so that should it ever come down to “him or me,” me will 
hit the target. 

Don’t expect to become an expert overnight, even if 
you are a distinguished master at bull’s-eye shooting. It 
takes practice in both dry fire and live ammunition. 
However, if after a considerable workout you reach a 
plateau and feel you should be doing better but don’t 
know why, study this book again. 

To score a hit the first time you pull the trigger 
requires eye/hand coordination taught in this book. To 
hit the target on subsequent shots only requires adher- 
ing to the laws of physics: if all the conditions for the fol- 
low-up shot are the same, the bullet will strike in the 
same place as the preceding shot (cartridge irregulari- 
ties not withstanding). In other words, if your control of 
your body and weapon is consistent, your shots will be 
consistent. 

Use of this method, coupled with a fast draw, is the 
fastest way of scoring one or more hits on a man-sized 
stationary or moving target in most any light condition. 
Rapid and accurate shooting was well documented in the 
excellent treatise, Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting, by 
Ed McGivern. McGivern, at his best, was able to draw 
and fire a revolver in a quarter of a second. He was also 
able to group five shots from a revolver tight enough to 
be covered by a playing card in two-fifths of a second at a 
distance of 12 feet. So keep practicing; even though you 
might never get this good, you might become proficient 
enough to save a life... your own! 

Finally, each time you begin a practice session, go 
over the basic fundamentals of keeping your positions in 
order, your mental condition serious, and, above all, your 
eyes and concentration on the target. 
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The bottom line is your life. If you choose your 
weapon and ammunition wisely, are able to control your 
grip and trigger consistently, and keep your mind on the 
subject, be it paper target or threatening assailant, youll 
do okay. 
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Postscript 


ince I first developed the 

S concept of instinct shoot- 

ing and wrote a feature 

article on it that was published in Law & Order maga- 

zine in 1971, I have seen it go from question and even 

ridicule to full acceptance in most police academies. The 

first edition of this book, published by Patriot Press in 

1986, has been sold to many police agencies in seven 
countries as well as all over the United States. 

There have been, and always will be, new and differ- 
ent ideas and products available to those who need a 
firearm for protection. Some of the innovations, such as 
form-fitted holsters or custom handgun grips, have been 
a boon to police officers. Others, such as sights that light 
up at night or other mechanical gimmicks, provide a 
sense of false security. Many new ideas, such as the laser 
sights now available for handguns, are still in limbo. 
These intense lights seem to work well with rifles, but 
where split-second action is required, it 1s unclear 
whether searching for the dot of light on certain types of 
clothing is a handicap or advantage. Time will tell on 
these products, just as twenty years of instinct combat 
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shooting has established acceptance of the concept with- 
in the law enforcement field. 

In my years as a police officer, I faced a number of 
armed and dangerous criminals. Never during any of 
these encounters did I check for a standard sight picture. 
In no instance did I ever take my eyes off the person who 
threatened me or others. I can also testify that, while 
holding an armed perpetrator at bay, I was able to see, 
with my peripheral vision, an accomplice and deal with 
him successfully. Had I become a victim of the 
Peripheral-Optic Distortion/Dysfunction phenomena 
(tunnel vision), or had I been intent on watching my 
sight picture, things might not have worked out as well. 
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Combat 
Handgun-Related 
Nomenclature 


ACP: Automatic Colt Pistol. The .45 ACP is the 
pistol designated the Model 1911A1 by the U.S. male 
tary for its standard sidearm from early in this centu- 
ry until recently, when the 9mm Beretta was adopted. 
The Colt .45 is the name of the .45-caliber, single- 
action army revolver commonly called the Peace- 
maker. 


- 


Action: Movable mechanical parts of a firearm. 


Ayoob Wedge: Method of securely holding a hand- 
gun with two hands for combat shooting. The middle fin- 
ger of the support hand is placed under and against the 
trigger guard. The index finger is then “wedged” between 
this middle digit and the guard. Developed by police 
firearms instructor Massad Ayoob. 


Ballistics: Science of the characteristics of projec- 
tiles in motion. Interior ballistics cover the time between 
the start of primer ignition and the bullet’s exit from the 
barrel. Exterior ballistics encompass the bullet’s flight 
from barrel exit to point of impact with a target. 
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Terminal ballistics are the study of occurrences after the 
projectile impacts the target. 


Barrel: Part of the firearm through which the dis- 
charged bullet passes, moving from breach to muzzle. 


Berdan: Primer containing no integral anvil. The 
anvil, formed in the bottom of the primer pocket, is com- 
mon in Huropean cartridges. Named after Col. Hiram 
Berdan, the American inventor. 


Bore: The inside of the barrel through which the dis- 
charged bullet passes. Size is determined by measuring 
the distance between the lands of a rifled barrel. 


Boxer: Primer type common to most American car- 
tridges. Primer contains its own anvil. Named after 
Colonel Boxer of the British army. 


Brass: A generic term to apply to empty (discharged) 
cartridge cases. 


Breech: Rear portion of the barrel, including the chamber. 


Brisance: The shattering or crushing effect of an 
explosive. The more brisant an explosive is, the more 
rapidly it detonates and the greater its relative power. 


Bullet Configurations: HP—hollow point; SJHP— 
semijacketed hollow point; RN—round nose; FMJ—full 
metal jacket; JHP—jacketed hollow point; WC—wadcut- 
ter; SWC—semiwadcutter; FN—flat nose; JSP—jacket- 
ed soft point; JHC—jacketed hollow cavity. 


Bullet Path: The location of the projectile above or 
below the line of sight at a given range. Usually 
expressed in + or — inches. 
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Bullet: See Projectile. 


Caliber: Refers to a weapon’s (land or groove) or bul- 
let’s diametrical size—usually expressed in thousandths 
of an inch or the metric equivalent. Sometimes includes 
other information to indicate powder charge (e.g., .38- 
40), year of adoption (e.g., .30-06), or special designation 
(e.g., .38 Special). 


Cannelure: Circumferential groove afound a bullet 
that is filled with lubricant or the point into which the 
cartridge case is crimped. 


Cartridge: Cartridge case containing the primer, 
propellant, and bullet—a loaded round of ammunition. 


Cartridge Case: Metal container into which the 
primer, propellant, and bullet are inserted. 


Centerfire: Cartridge case that contains its primer 
in the rear center portion. A firearm designed to fire cen- 
terfire ammunition. 


Chamber: Inside portion of the breech formed to 
accommodate the cartridge. 


Chapman Method: See Modified Weaver Stance. 
Clip: See Magazine. 


Crane: Mechanical part of a revolver to which the 
cylinder is mounted and which permits the cylinder to 
swing out. Also called a yoke. 


Crimp: The circumferential bending inward of the 
cartridge case mouth for the purpose of gripping and 
holding the bullet. 
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Cylinder: Movable mechanical part of a revolver 
which houses multiple chambers. 


Double Action (DA): Function of trigger pull that 
requires two actions to discharge a weapon. The first 
action consists of compressing the hammer/firing pin 
(main) spring by moving the trigger rearward. The 
second is the continued rearward movement of the 
trigger to the point of causing the release of the ham- 
mer/firing pin. 


Dry-Fire: To shoot an unloaded firearm. 


Elevation: Adjustment to the sights of a weapon 
which changes the point of bullet impact on the vertical 
plane. 


Energy: Unit of measure of the amount of work a 
bullet performs expressed in foot-pounds. Found by mul- 
tiplying the square of the velocity in feet per second by 
the weight of the bullet in grains and dividing the prod- 
uct by 450,240. 


Firing Pin: Movable mechanical part of the action 
that, when activated, strikes the primer, causing dis- 
charge of the cartridge. 


Flinching: The unintentional moving or jerking of a 
weapon at the time of discharge. 


Follower: Movable mechanical part of the magazine 
that rides over the magazine spring and under the car- 


tridge. 


Frame: The nonmovable mechanical portion of a 
weapon to which all other parts are attached. 
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Grip: See Stock. 


Grooves: Spiral cuts in the bore that create rifling. 
Diametrical groove diameter is sometimes used to indi- 
cate caliber. 


Group: Configuration of shots fired into a target, 
used to indicate accuracy of the shooter, weapon, and 
load or effects of other conditions. 


Hammer: Movable mechanical part of the action 
which, when released, drives the firing pin into the 
primer. 


Handgun: Revolver or pistol designed to be operated 
with one hand, without extraneous support. 


Hang-Fire: Defective cartridges that discharge as 
long as several seconds after the firing pin impacts the 
primer. 


Instinct Combat Shooting: The act of operating a 
handgun by focusing on the target and instinctively coor- 
dinating the hand and mind to cause the handgun to dis- 
charge at a time and point that ensures interception of 
the target with the projectile. Method developed by and 
term coined by police firearms instructor Chuck Klein. 


Instinct Shooting: (a.k.a. point shooting.) Focusing 
on the target and instinctively shooting any long gun (as 
opposed to a handgun) without the aid or use of mechani- 
cal sights. 


Isosceles Hold: A series of positions of the body and 
extremities used to enhance combat shooting with a 
handgun. Both arms are fully extended, with the support 
hand firmly securing the gun hand and weapon. 
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Jacket: Metal cover or skin of a bullet. 


Keyhole: Oblong imprint created ona target bya 
bullet, indicating projectile instability. 


Kick: See Recoil. 


Lands: Portion of the rifled bore remaining after cut- 
ting the grooves (i.e., the raised part of the bore). 


Load: v. To insert live ammunition into a weapon in 
preparation for firing. n. A cartridge. 


Lock: v. To close the action of a weapon. n. The firing 
mechanism of a weapon. 


Lock Time: Period of time between the release of the 
sear/hammer and the detonation of the priming mixture. 


Magazine: Removable part ofa pistol that holds car- 
tridges in such a way as to facilitate chambering them 
during operation of the weapon. 


Magnum: A load or cartridge having greater power. 
From the Latin term magna, meaning large or great. 


Mid-range Trajectory: The highest in-flight verti- 
cal distance of a projectile above the line of sight. Usually 
at a point approximately halfway between the muzzle 
and the target. 


Modified Weaver Stance: (a.k.a. Chapman 
Method.) A series of positions of the body and the extrem- 
ities used to enhance combat shooting with a handgun. 
Gun arm is rigidly locked and pulled in toward the shoul- 
der by the nongun hand. Developed by noted firearms 
instructor Ray Chapman. (See Weaver Stance.) 
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Mushroom: The optimum shape of a bullet after 
impact with the intended target. 


Muzzle: The end of the barrel from which the dis- 
charged projectile exits. 


+P: Usually marked on boxes of factory-loaded ammo 
to indicate a high power loading. Cartridges so loaded 
are not safe in guns not designed to handle these high 
pressures. . 


Pistol: (a.k.a. autoloader, auto pistol, semiauto, 
automatic.) Any handgun that is not a revolver. Usually 
incorporates the chamber as part of the barrel. Requires 
manually pulling and releasing the trigger for each shot. 
After each shot the recoil “automatically” pushes the 
slide rearward, ejecting the spent cartridge, cocking the 
hammer/firing pin, and stripping a fresh cartridge from 
the magazine for insertion into the chamber. This 
action/reaction does not disengage the sear, which can 
only be done by releasing the trigger. Fully automatic 
weapons, such as machine guns or submachine guns, 
will continue to fire as long as the trigger is depressed or 
until the trigger is released or the magazine emptied. 


Pitch: See Twist. 


Point Blank Range: Distance so close that appre- 
ciable deviation of line of flight is negligible. 


Point Shooting: See Instinct Shooting. 
Primer: Detonating mixture structured to ignite 
propellant when struck a sharp blow, as from a firing 


pin. (See Berdan and Boxer.) 


Projectile: The missile only. The part of the car- 
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tridge that separates, exits from the muzzle, and impacts 
the target. 


Recoil: The kinetic-energy reaction of the expand- 
ing, burning propellant as it pushes the projectile 
through the bore. This is evidenced by the rearward 
thrust of the weapon against the shooter’s hand/body. 


Revolver: A multishot handgun that uses a revolv- 
ing cylinder as a cartridge receptacle. 


Rifling: Parallel spiral grooves cut into the bore to 
impart spin on the projectile. This spin aids in stabilizing 
the bullet in flight, which greatly improves accuracy. 
This rifling also marks the bullet as it passes through 
the bore. These engravings (fingerprints) are unique to 
that particular bore and bullet. 


Rimfire: Cartridge case that contains its primer in 
the rear rim portion. A firearm designed to fire rimfire 
ammunition. 


Safety: Any device or mechanism which locks or 
blocks the trigger, hammer, and/or sear to prevent unin- 
tentional discharge. 


Sear: Mechanical part of the action of a firearm 
which functions between the trigger and the hammer. 
Acts as a release when the trigger is fully depressed. 

Semiautomatic: See Pistol. 

Silencer: See Sound Suppressor. 

Single Action: The one action required to fire the 
weapon, such as moving the trigger rearward to release 


the hammer/firing pin. 
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Slack: Free play that occurs in a trigger mechanism 
before it encounters the resistance of the sear. 


Slide: On semiautomatic weapons, the movable 
mechanical device that functions to extract spent cases 
and insert loaded cartridges. 


Snub-Nose: Slang term which usually refers to any 
short-barreled revolver. 


Speed Loader: Mechanical device that facilitates 
the loading of a magazine or cylinder. 


Sound Suppressor: Device which, when fitted to 
the muzzle end of a weapon, absorbs sound. The sound of 
the discharge is suppressed, not silenced. Usually 
installed on pistols, as revolvers will “leak” sound at the 
barrel/cylinder gap, thus defeating the purpose of the 
suppressor. Bullets which exceed the speed of sound can 
produce in-flight sonic booms that will defeat the pur- 
pose of a suppressor. se 


Stock: Portion of the weapon which is held in the 
hand. 


Tachyinterval: Pseudo time-deception phe- 
nomenon. A condition that occurs when, under extreme 
stress, events appear to happen in slow motion. Events, 
of course, do not slow down, but the mind seems to speed 
up due to the brain’s ability to digest information much 
faster than the body can act/react. Many people who 
have been in serious auto accidents or gunfights have 
experienced this condition. 


Tinnitus: Noise-induced hearing loss, often accompa- 
nied by a ringing of the ears. Common problem encoun- 
tered by shooters who fail to wear hearing protection. 
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Trajectory: The parabolical path of a projectile in 
flight from muzzle to impact. 


Trigger: Movable mechanical device designed to be 
operated by the index finger for double-action or single- 
action mode, depending on the type of firearm. 


Tunnel Vision: Peripheral-optic distortion/dysfunc- 
tion. A phenomenon that can occur during high concen- 
tration where one sees (is aware of) only the center of his 
or her attention. This temporary condition renders the 
victim oblivious to surrounding events. 


Twist: Rate of turn of the rifling, expressed in the 
amount the bullet turns (twists) within a certain dis- 
tance. 


Velocity: Speed of a projectile, usually measured in 
feet per second. 


Wadcutter: Flat-topped and sharp-shouldered bul- 
let designed to punch clean, round holes in paper targets 
in order to facilitate scoring. 


Weaver Stance: A series of positions of the body and 
extremities that are used to enhance combat shooting 
with a handgun. Stresses elbows bent and gun hand 
pushing out with support hand pulling back. Feet and 
legs must also be in predetermined positions. Developed 
by Los Angeles deputy Jack Weaver in the late 1950s. 
(See Modified Weaver.) 


Windage: Adjustment to the sights of a weapon to 
change the point of bullet impact on the horizontal plane. 


Yoke: See Crane. 
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Zero: The combination of sight adjustment and car- 
tridge selection that yields a satisfactory group ata 
desired distance. 
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Author Chuck Klein, the pioneer of instinct combat 
shooting. 
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huck Klein began his 

Om association with 

firearms in 1953 asa 

member of the BOHI Junior Rifle Team in Cincinnati, 

Ohio. He continued with civilian target shooting through 

the 1950s and into the 1960s, until he became a deputy 

police officer in Amberley Village, Ohio. Police combat 

shooting was in its infancy then, and Klein, after becom- 

ing an NRA Certified Police Firearms Instructor, began 

studying ways to improve the police officer’s chances of 
survival in a firefight. 

Klein pioneered instinct shooting with a handgun, a 
concept that is now taught worldwide by some of the 
most progressive police academies. The first edition of 
his book, Instinct Combat Shooting: Defensive Handgun- 
ning for Police, has been sold to police agencies in seven 
countries and throughout the United States. 

In addition to duties as a full-time police officer for 
Woodlawn and Terrace Park, Ohio, Klein also served 
with the Switzerland County sheriff's office and was the 
police photography instructor for the Norwood, Ohio, 
Police Academy. 
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In a gunfight, missed shots and lost time can result 
in lost life—your own. That’s why checking your sight 
picture is one of the worst things you can do. During 
close-quarters combat, when fractions of seconds can 
mean the difference between living and dying, you 
don'*t want to be doing anything but pulling the trigger. 

Actual combat experience has shown that if you’re 
focused at arm’s length, the resultant tunnel vision 
will keep you from seeing your assailant pull a 
weapon; furthermore, with your reduced peripheral 
vision, you might fail to notice the arrival of additional - 
perpetrators. That’s why looking at your sight picture 
in that crucial moment could be tantamount to signing 
your own death warrant. 

It’s just plain common sense to keep your eyes 
focused on the danger in an armed confrontation—a 
natural, instinctive reaction. The goal of this updated 
and revised version of Chuck Klein’s original book is to 
hone those instincts and bolster them with learned 
and accurate hand manipulation. 

Klein presents the key concepts of the instinct 
shooting technique he pioneered—teaching you how to 
identify the smallest centralized target, focus your 
eyes at the correct distance, and concentrate fully on 
your target. It also shows you how to create an effec- 
tive moving target that simulates the random and 
unpredictable movements of an assailant. 

The fact is, impacting a moving target while trying 
to maintain a sight picture is truly a lucky hit. The 
realistic drills provided herein provide target instruc- 
tion that exchanges luck for skill... and which would 
you rather bank on when your life is on the line? 
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